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Church, State and Citizen in Italy 


The zealous Bishop of Prato really started some- 
thing when, in a diocese eroded by industrializa- 
tion and a large Communist movement, he decided 
to make an example of the Communist Bellandi 
who was married by civil authority to a girl with 
only slightly more concern for the attitude of the 
church. 

The episcopal letter excommunicating the groom, 
the bride and the bride’s mother was published 
from the pulpit and in the parish paper. With a se- 
ries of harsh terms derived from ecclesiastical docu- 
ments conceived in times when Italy knew church 
marriage and no other, the letter insisted that there 
was no marriage here but mere concubinage. After 
a year, the Bellandis sued for personal and busi- 
ness damages ascribed to defamation. 

Although the Lateran Treaty does not specify 
episcopal immunity, apparently no bishop has 
been tried in court since its signature. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church seemingly accepted the or- 
deal of the trial, with a reluctant sense of wrong, 
as the only means of vindicating both Bishop and 
Church. The Bishop presented an earnest brief to 
the court to show that in every point he had sim- 
ply done his duty as enjoined by canon law. But 
in February the court shocked the Church by con- 
victing and fining him. Appeal has been taken. 

Led by the Vatican, published Catholic opinion 
in Italy generally displays grieving or angry resent- 
ment against the Prato verdict. It is seen as a vicious 
error that must be set right, an episode in a broad 
campaign by leftists against the Church. 

Certainly the Bishop had a right to declare with- 


in church circles and procedures that, according 
to canon law, Bellandi and his bride were not 
married. But was the Bishop legally, morally and 
expediently “right” in (1) denying any significance 
to the civil marriage, thereby equating it with no 
marriage and warring upon the institutions of the 
State and community; and (2) in applying sweep- 
ing moral condemnation in terms injurious to the 
persons immediately concerned and, by analogy, to 
numbers of Italians joined in the civil marriage 
provided by the State with which the Church is 
juridically on good terms? 

The State has agreed by treaty that the Church 
should be free to act in its own sphere, though the 
present constitution of Italy sets some limits on 
that sphere. Is the Church entitled to fix the boun- 
dary which excludes from that sphere the author- 
ity of the State and the civil rights of individuals? 
Or should the total community, through the con- 
stitution and the State, draw the line—if possible 
by agreement with the Church? It is interesting 
that the Bishop of Prato, apparently with the high- 
est advice or approval, asserted the independence 
of the Church but did not defy the jurisdiction 
of the State’s officers and judges. 

A fundamental question is raised by the insis- 
tence of the Church upon the indelible character 
of baptism and its consequences. This is now diffi. 
cult to maintain in a secular state where an im- 
portant percentage of the adults repudiate, more or 
less explicitly, the control which the Church claims 
because of their baptism as non-willing infants. 

The effort to coerce, by the legalistic mechanisms 
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of an earlier epoch and by as much cooperation as 
the State can be induced to grant in aid and in 
privilege, millions of persons who do not in their 
own hearts accept the system of discipline at issue, 
is a confession of failure to win hearts and minds 
by spiritual means and by instruction. Coercion 
inevitably provokes hostility and counteraction as 
religious bodies should have learned long ago from 
hard experience and painful observation. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church needs to rethink its strangely 
double view of the Italian people, on the one hand, 
as 97 per cent Catholic and, on the other, as act- 
ing for community purposes in the State as ene- 
mies, half of them atheists. 

Protestants should not, and most of them would 
not, welcome a loss of spiritual freedom or the loss 
of spiritual means of discipline by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—or any other religious body. But 
Christians who prize liberty must live by liberty 
and let others live in liberty. Faith and compul- 
sion cannot be yoked together. Historically, the 
more powerful the religious organization and the 
more exalted its claims, the greater the danger of 
befouling with coercion and submission the true 
way of faith and commitment. M.S.B. 


AN ANNIVERSARY AND AN ARREST 


HIS MONTH is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of The Catholic Worker. This is a monthly 
journal published by a small group of Roman 
Catholics who have lived with and for the poor, 
who in their thinking are Christians pacifists and 
anarchists, and who embody in their love and de- 
votion a Christian witness that has all but dis- 
appeared from Christendom. They exist but there 
are few existing things that are more improbable. 
Their social doctrines suggests heresy in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church but they have survived all 
these years. It reminds us that more things are pos- 
sible in that church than we often imagine. Their 
leader, Dorothy Day, is a unique figure in mod- 
ern America and in the Roman Church. She em- 
bodies the heroic sanctity, the outgoing, active love 
that the Church often knows in her saints, but 
the context of her activity and her social doctrines 
are unique. 
In her lead article in the current issue of The 
Catholic Worker, Dorothy Day says: “Everything 


we knew in the Gospel was against the use of force. 
We were taught in the Gospel to work from the 
bottom up, not from the top down. Everything 
was personalist, we were our brothers keepers, and 
we were not to pass by our neighbor who has fallen 
by the wayside and let the State, the all-encroach- 
ing State, take over, but were to do all we could 
ourselves.” 

Founded during the worst days of the depres- 
sion, this paper and this movement witnessed to 
a Christian radicalism that called the unemployed 
to Christ. 

Many Americans recently saw Dorothy Day for 
the first time without knowing it. They saw her 
on television as she was being arrested with a few 
companions and put into a police wagon. Miss 
Day and eight others, including four members of 
the Worker staff and a Quaker, had been demon- 
strating against nuclear tests on the streets of New 
York City during the civil defense air raid drill. 
They refused to go into a shelter when the police 
ordered them to do so. This is an example of the 
willingness of this group to go all-out. They did 
it a few months ago and spent some weeks in jail. 

As citizens they were wrong on one level as the 
government has a right to provide for such air 
raid drills on the assumption that by so doing some 
people may be saved in a nuclear catastrophe. This 
is one of the things that depends on universal com- 
pliance and universal compliance depends on com- 
pulsion. On ihis level the State is right, and Doro- 
thy Day and her friends are wrong. 

And yet, may we not say that on a deeper level, 
as human beings, they were protesting against the 
madness and inhumanity of the whole nuclear race 
and that it is good that such a protest be made? 


Certainly a society that cannot assimilate such 
a protest is a very poor society, one that is less 
worthy of defense than a society that finds illogical 
ways of welcoming it. We are happy that this time 
the judge suspended the thirty-day sentence. Doro- 
thy Day and her friends may have been wrong on 
one level where most of us were obedient to the 
law, but they protested on this deeper level on be- 
half of many law-abiding citizens also. 

This editorial was planned before this episode 
of the police wagon took place, for we desired to 
hail a movement for which we are all the better 
even though it is very small and far removed from 
most of our readers. J.C.B. 
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The Unemployed: The Human Equation in the Recession 


TATISTICS AND charts are aids to under- 
S standing what is happening to the American 
economy, but they do not tell the story of what it 
means to be out of a job. Nor do they tell what 
happens to a man and his family when he no 
longer draws his usual pay check. 

Detroit has been one of the hardest-hit cities in 
the nation during this “recession.” Every weekday, 
long lines of men and women form early and re- 
main throughout the day. The lines form at the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission where 
the compensation checks are paid; they form at the 
welfare office; they form at the factory employment 
office as the result of a rumor that some new jobs 
might be open. 


Compensation and Welfare 


To the man out of a job there are two main 
sources of help: unemployment compensation and 
public welfare. Fortunately most working people 
are now covered by unemployment compensation. 
If a person has worked fourteen weeks during the 
past year, he is eligible to draw two weeks of com- 
pensation for every three weeks that he has worked. 
The maximum he can draw, however, is twenty-six 
weeks. Some men in Detroit have been out of work 
for over eighteen months due to relocation of 
plants or automation. 

The amount a man receives depends upon the 
amount he earned while working and upon the 
number of dependents he has. This amount ranges 
from $10 to $54 per week. For example, a single 
man formerly earning over $75 a week would draw 
$30 a week. This is quite a drastic cut when it is 
considered that most people are already living on 
the far edge of their income. 

To some men comes additional help through the 
Supplemental Unemployment Benefit payments, 
providing they have worked for the company for 
at least two years, and, of course, providing S.U.B. is 
part of their contracts as it is in the case of the steel 
and automobile industries. This boosts their com- 
pensation to two-thirds of their original pay. Thus, 
the single man making $90 before would get $60 
when out of work. To collect this he goes to the 
state office for one check of $30; then he must take 
this check to the company office where he will re- 
ceive a second check making up the rest of the 
two-thirds. 

Mr. Doster, a Methodist minister who was employed in a Detroit 


factory until he was laid off in January, is now with a group 
ministry to industrial workers in northern Michigan. 
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During the time the person is drawing compen- 
sation he must apply for work at two places per 
week at least and may not refuse any work for 
which he is qualified, the pay being comparable 
to his former pay. During times such as these this 
becomes an endless ritual of drifting from factory 
to factory in a hopeless search for a job. 

When his compensation runs out and he has 
exhausted all other sources of income, including 
all his savings, he becomes eligible for welfare. 
Usually he can keep his car if it is valued at less 
than $100. If he is buying anything on time, this 
is lost, with the exception of his house. In some 
cases welfare will make payments on his house, if 
he is in danger of losing it. This means that a man 
and his family can go from a good job and a rea- 
sonably comfortable living to mere existence in 
less than a year. Welfare payments are made ac- 
cording to need. There is no limit on the number 
of weeks he can receive assistance, as long as his 
need continues. 

Veterans are a little better off. Korean veterans 
are eligible for an additional twenty-six weeks of 
compensation, providing they have not already 
used it up. Also Michigan veterans who were in 
service between 1940-46 and 1950-55 are eligible 
for aid in cases of emergency such as hospitaliza- 
tion or need for food, fuel or, in some cases, pay- 
ments to save the house. Some surplus foods have 
been made available to both those on welfare and 
those on compensation. 

Hospitalization insurance becomes a luxury for 
most of the unemployed. While on the job, the 
company often shares part of the cost of the in- 
surance. When out of work and less able to pay, 
the total cost has to be carried by the individual. 
Usually he is forced to drop it. 


Drift—Dream—Worry! 


But this is just one aspect of unemployment— 
the financial side. To the man in the factory, the 
threat of lay-off means much more than this. It 
is not a vacation for him. Vacation implies rest 
with positive meaning. There is nothing positive 
about unemployment. Its real meaning is in terms 
of the psychological effect it has on a person. Lit- 
tle do we realize the importance of our work in 
our daily lives until we are deprived of it. 

The financial problems become a heavy burden 
about which the unemployed man spends much 





time worrying, not just because he must go with- 
out but because others depend upon him too for 
their living. This is the first and most evident 
problem. But within a short time another is added. 

While the first several days of unemployment 
seem like a vacation because of the free time, this 
soon changes from a blessing to a curse. Days be- 
come long hours of drifting and dreaming and 
worrying. There is nothing to do. Day after day: 
boredom. This is hard for most of us to under- 
stand because we are so caught up in the daily rush 
of our complex society that we haven’t even time 
to think. 

Free time would seem like a blessing. But to 
have nothing to do all day while others are busy 
at their jobs soon undercuts the very base of a 
person’s life. Then life loses purpose, and with- 
out purpose there is no meaning. What happens 
to the inner-workings of a man when he must ask 
himself every morning: “Why am I getting up 
today?” and can give no answer? 

Sleep becomes an escape, but nights become in- 
creasingly restless. What happens as he faces his 
family every day and knows that he is not pro- 
viding for them? What happens when he sees oth- 
ers busy at their daily routine and knows that he 
should be doing something worthwhile, too? A 
change is effected in such a man which soon reaches 
into the very structure of his personality. Some 
become bitter. Others withdraw and become numb 
and indifferent. Others.... 

A man’s job is more than a source of income. 
From it he gains status and identity, not only while 
at work but in his community as well. “What kind 
of work do you do?” “Mechanic.” “Millwright.” “I 
work on the line.” “Engineer.” “Unemployed.” 

The problem of unemployment is not a tem- 
porary one due only to the recession. Because of 





an increasing number of plant relocations and an 
increasing amount of automation, there will con- 
tinue to be forced unemployment. The main bur- 
den of this will focus upon the older worker, the 
man over forty. This is especially true of the un- 
skilled worker. There are men in Detroit who 
were forced out of work this way over eighteen 
months ago and are still out of work today. Too 
old to get a job—too young to retire: what hap- 
pens to the spirit of such a man? 


Responsibility of the Church 


This suggests certain lines of responsibility for 
the local church. In the immediate situation the 
church could do much more to help those in need 
take full advantage of what services are available. 
The person in need is often confused by the com- 
plex red tape and organizational channels through 
which he must go. The church should be more 
fully aware of the services available in the com- 
munity and more ready to refer and follow through 
with the person in need. 


Organized labor is developing at the grass roots 
level an excellent program in this respect. The 
UAW trains some of its local members to act as 
counselors and to refer its members to whatever 
help is available in the community. 


Equally important, however, the church must 
come to deeper understanding of the economic life 
of the nation and the crucial role it plays in the 
life of every individual. The church must under- 
stand the meaning and importance of work in the 
life of the individual. And, with this greater under- 
standing, the church must speak out where injus- 
tice is being done. The conscience of the nation 
must become more sensitive to these injustices and 
move to correct them. 


The Crisis for France in North Africa 


RENCH OPINION, systematically kept in ig- 
norance and error, does not perceive even yet 
that the Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef incident marks a deci- 
sive turning point in the Algerian War. We have al- 
ways maintained that a military Dienbienphu was 
not possible, and this is a fact. But it seems more 
and more likely that Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef may turn 
out to be a diplomatic Dienbienphu. We cannot 
yet measure the consequences; they are going to 
appear in successive stages, unfolding from now 
on almost inexorably. 
What, indeed, is the actual situation? 
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There is no possibility of French military vic- 
tory in Algeria. On the contrary, the difficulties 
in this respect will only grow from month to 
month. It is too easy to speak ironically about 
M. Lacoste’s “final quarter-hour,” which has al- 
ready lasted a year-and-a-half. But it was only a 
few months ago that the National Liberation Front 
(F.L.N.) was being represented as all washed up 
and the Algerian war, in its military aspect, con- 
sidered won. 

Today it is bloodier than ever and if individual 
acts of terrorism seem to be diminishing in the 
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cities, regular battles have started up again in the 
countryside and have spread from west to east over 
the whole of Algeria. It would appear that during 
the winter months we saw a situation analogous 
to that which followed the military victories of 
Delattre in Tonkin; he wanted to profit from them 
by immediately engaging in negotiations. No one 
agreed with him and he died too soon to be able 
to make his will felt. In Algeria, too, the chance 
to negotiate from a position of strength was not 
utilized and it seems now to have passed. 

While it is possible, in fact quite true, that the 
majority of the Algerian population, Moslems as 
much as Europeans, are fed up with the sufferings 
of the conflict and ready to support anyone who 
will come up with a reasonable compromise, there 
are still diehards on both sides. But the French 
diehards, who are relatively older, prefer street 
demonstrations to actual fighting, and a strong gov- 
ernment would make them see reason. 

Among the Moslems, on the other hand, the 
extreme element is made up of young people. 
Morever, young people under 21 make up the 
majority of the population. As long as the mili- 
tary struggle continues, the F.L.N. will not have 
to worry about manpower, and its recruitment from 
the rising generation will be limited not by the 
number of volunteers, but only by the possibility 
of equipping and arming them. 





About This Article 


This article appeared originally in The British 
Weekly, April 17, 1958 (Vol. CXLI, No. 3727). 
Although the situation in France has changed 
radically since then, we are reprinting it at this 
time because we feel it gives a succinct description 
of the tangled web of relationships between 
France and North Africa as well as pointing to 
some of the cross-movements and attitudes which 
underlie the present struggle. M. Philip has been 
a prominent figure in French politics for many 
years, and until recently, he was a member of the 
House of Deputies. He is also active in Protestant 
lay movements in Europe. 

THE Epitors 
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The longer the war drags on, the stronger the 
organization on boths sides will become. The 
F.L.N.’s weapons grow more and more numerous 
and more and more effective. Just as by the end 
of the Vietnam conflict China had reached the 
point of intervening more and more openly, so to- 
day the number of countries which send arms to 
the Algerian revolutionists keeps growing. Even if 
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we hermetically sealed up the Tunisian frontier, 
they could come by sea and by desert. It is im- 
possible to control effectively such an extended ter- 
ritory, crossed by mountain ranges and backing on 
the Sahara. 


If there is no possibility of military victory, one 
must recognize that from now on the Algerian con- 
flict is internationalized. Against their will, the 
Americans, assisted by the British, have been pre- 
vailed upon to intervene; it will no longer be pos- 
sible for them to disengage themselves. 


Morocco and Tunisia 


While free Morocco and Tunisia are now in the 
hands of ardent patriots, they were formed by 
French culture. It would have been easy—it may 
still be possible—to establish a close association with 
them. It would not matter much what the legal form 
of this association was—whether, for example, it 
were a federation or confederation. The essential 
thing is to keep them within the same monetary 
zone and maintain close collaboration between 
them within the framework of a common plan of 
economic development. 


As long as they were subjugated, these peoples 
thought only of independence; once they got it, 
they discovered its inadequacy and have learned 
that in the modern world a people’s autonomy can 
only be preserved by belonging to a larger com- 
munity. Morocco, like Tunisia, was ready to re- 
new its association with France. Morocco seems 
still open to this idea, but we have done everything 
we could to rid Bourguiba of it and drive him away 
from us. 

In every way, Morocco and Tunisia wish to re- 
main tied to the West. Neither of them is inter- 
ested in entering the orbit of Cairo or in asso- 
ciating with people who are their cultural inferiors 
and whose standard of living is much lower than 
theirs. In fact, this would constitute for them an 
additional burden which might irremediably com- 
promise their economic development. But even 
though the responsible leaders understand this and 
intend to remain tied to the West, it is clear that 
French policy more and more discourages them 
and risks putting them, even against their better 
judgment, in a position where they would be forced, 
for their own self-preservation, to orient themselves 
towards Cairo. 

But neither the United States nor the European 
powers can let North Africa fall under the direct 
or indirect influence of Russia. Nor can they let 
her slide towards the neutralism which today pre- 
dominates in the Middle East. Up to now, they 





have had confidence in France, hoping that in 
time she would reach an intelligent solution to 
the Algerian problem. But if we show ourselves 
definitely incapable of doing this, not one of our 
allies will be ready to sacrifice Western influence 
in North Africa to our folly. 

It is clear today that Bourguiba is gambling 
everything to win. If he fails, he risks losing all 
his influence over Tunisia, and in order to bring 
his adversaries around, he might be forced to take 
a leaf out of their political book. 

Our feud with Tunisia is being carried on today 
on the worst possible conditions. As a result of 
the bombardment of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, we have 
the whole world against us. (It is a curious thing 
that the U.S.S.R., which hardly desires to see West- 
ern influence in general augmented in Algeria, and 
particularly American influence, remains moderate 
for the moment and abstains from any pressure 
on France.) 


Alternatives for France 


In these conditions, what is possible? A cour- 
ageous volte-face by France could still enable us to 
retake the initiative in negotiations. By settling 
the Tunisian incident with goodwill, by appealing 
to the good offices of the King of Morocco and 
Bourguiba, contacts could be established with the 
various elements of nationalist Algerian opinion. 
Only Bourguiba and the King of Morocco could 
re-establish, within the heart of the F.L.N., the 
predominance of political issues over military, 
which today is lost. They alone could impose the 
acceptance of other intermediaries who would 
equally be able to make themselves heard. They 
both have a stake in it, for they both wish to 
create in the North African Maghreb a Muslim 
group independent of Cairo, closely bound to the 
West and, if possible, to France. 

If a volte-face in French policy does not take 
place very soon, it would be desirable to arrange 
for mediation by the European Six. 

If neither of these two initiatives is taken in 
the coming weeks, internationalization will be 
pursued and the men “of good offices” will not be 
able to avoid intervening in the Algerian problem. 
If France refuses this, the question will come be- 
fore the Security Council and will inevitably end 
in the intervention of the U.S.S.R. against the 
United States. In fact the U.S.S.R. cannot let Bi- 
zerte become a part of the NATO set-up without 
defending also her own interests. 

Internationalization would lead us, by stages, to 
total catastrophe, where a solution would be forced 
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on us as one was by the United Nations on the 
Dutch in the Indonesia affair, and no one would 
benefit by it in the long run. 

So we have only a few weeks left in which to 
take the necessary initiative and restore the situa- 
tion. France used to shine in the world with an 
incomparable radiance when she was a power for 
innovation and creation and when her lively imag- 
ination made her the champion of values universal 
in character. 

Today, little by little, she degrades herself to 
the level of ruined Spain through her inept isola- 
tionist pride. Meanwhile Germany quietly climbs 
back up the hill. European unity inevitably is real- 
ized, but it risks being dominated by Germany, 
not because of Germany’s power as some have 
feared, but as the result of France’s suicide, a 
France who should have been the moving power 
and inspiration of a Europe in rebirth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Questions about Delinquency... 


TO THE EDITORS: The recent articles and let- 
ters on the church and juvenile delinquents (Jan- 
uary 6, March 17, April 14, 1958) have been ex- 
cellent, and have caused me some real heart search- 
ing as I think of my own failings in this regard. 
Without any intent of criticizing the fine work 
done by the East Harlem Protestant Parish and 
other groups, I still want to raise two serious ques- 
tions which these articles do not answer: 1) What 
about the moral standards to which the church is 
committed? (2) What about our responsibility for 
non-delinquent young people? 

Certainly the church must not be pharisaical in 
its attitudes; certainly it needs to be accepting and 
loving, but is that acceptance to have no moral con- 
tent? Jesus accepted the woman taken in adultery, 
showed love and compassion toward her, but he 
also told her to sin no more. Jesus had fellowship 
with publicans and sinners, but this does not mean 
that he approved of their conduct. How does a 
church relate itself to delinquents in a non-moral- 
istic, accepting way, yet avoid approving their anti- 
social behavior? 

George Todd’s letter (April 14) raises this ques- 
tion in an acute way. He says: “The Body of 
Christ... must know, accept, and share (emphasis 
mine) in the life of young people who drink, use 
narcotics... have out-of-wedlock sex experience... 
carry guns and knives....” and so on. What does 
he mean by “sharing” in this life? Approving it? 


Ignoring it? Or what? I’m not raising this ques- | 


tion to be critical, but simply because in a lesser 
degree it is a problem in every parish, even a priv- 
ileged one like mine. 

And what about our ministry to non-delinquent 
young people? A little clique of “‘wise-guys,” not 
seriously delinquent, but on the road to delin- 
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On Stealing Bravely That Grace May Abound 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son 

Stole a stole from a clergyman. 

The clergyman with Tom did plead: 
His stolen stole he still did need. 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Gave the stole to the clergyman. 
The parson put it on—and then 
Worship could resume again. 


Moral: 


Are dossal cloth and sweet incense, 
Rubric and appurtenance, 

Miter, cassock, bishop’s rod, 
Greater than the Word of God? 


The Return to Religion: 
A Plea for Self-Examination 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The churches are crowded, the Sunday School's 
swarm... 

How will it stand when to heaven we mount 

And Gabriel’s trump calls us to account? 





quency, got into our local youth group about six 
months ago. They proved to be a very disruptive 
influence in the life of the group.... We found 
our group disintegrating—our non-delinquent young 
people simply stopped coming. We spent many 
hours trying to get this gang to be more construc- 
tive; finally in desperation, we told them not to 
come any more. Actually a few have come back 
and are reasonably constructive now, but the worst 
offenders are gone. I feel badly about this; I think 
we failed in a ministry to these “wise guys.” Yet 
I think we had to do what we did or else com- 
pletely fail our other young people, who are also 
Christ’s lost sheep. Not many young people are 
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mature enough in their Christian life to cope ade- 
quately with such disturbed young people, and we 
certainly have an obligation to non-delinquent 
young persons as well as to the delinquents. It’s 
no answer to say that Jesus came not to call the 
righteous but sinners—for our non-delinquent chil- 
dren need Christ and his way also. 

I don’t pretend that the problems of this pri- 
vileged parish are anything like those in East Har- 
lem or the Lower East Side. Yet perhaps those who 
have written about work with delinquents can 
help me and others like me by answering these 
questions. 


THe Rev. KENNETH A. COATES 
El Cerrito, California 


--.and a Reply 


TO THE EDITORS: Thank you for allowing me 
to reply to the letter from The Rev. Kenneth Coates. 
His are, of course, the obvious and most disturbing 
ones which stand over against the demands upon 
the church for a ministry to our troubled youth. 

On the morality question: is not the knowing, 
accepting, sharing relationship the very context 
within which judgement also most effectively oc- 
curs? “Sharing” does not mean trying dope and 
joining in a gang fight. It means being with, stand- 
ing beside, participating in a common life of sim- 
ilar pressures and dilemmas—where people know one 
another as persons, without capitulating to the lack 
of moral standards. A family life lived according 
to Christian standards, yet in full participation in 
and exposure to community life, rather than lived 
in isolation, cut off behind closed doors and with 
a selected group of friends, becomes the starting 
point for questions about why and how anyone lives 
like this. 

One disturbing experience of such a life is the 
exposure of moral ambiguities on one’s own life 
against which the Bible is sometimes much harsher 
than it is toward more obvious sins of the flesh. 
Can we call ourselves righteous and stand over 
against “these others” to set them straight, or are 
we, as D. T. Niles says, “beggars pointing out to 
other beggars a place where food is to be found”? 
It is all too rare that we are pressed to recognize 
the foolishness of our laws over against the de- 
mands of God for redeeming action in relation- 
ship to men who do not know him. 

There is always the tension between the nur- 
ture and upbuilding of the fellowship within the 
church and the threat to the church’s life by the 
demands to give its life away in its mission to 
those outside its fellowship. We fail our young 
people and nurture them to unfaithfulness as fol- 
lowers of Christ, if in all our nurture, it is not 
kept perfectly clear that any upbuilding of the 
church’s life can be done faithfully only to the end 
of strengthening the church for its work in the 
world. 


Tue Rev. Georce Topp 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 
New York, New York 





WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


Church Bond Strengthened by Synod 


The four-day meeting of the All-German Synod 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, which ended 
April 30 in Berlin, has been widely hailed as 
strengthening “the one uniting bond that remains 
in an otherwise completely divided country.” 

The delegates to the meeting, 40 of them from 
East Germany, passed resolutions concerning Chris- 
tian education, confirmation of youth, the use of 
atomic weapons and the need for spiritual care for 
members of the armed forces. At the concluding 
session, Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin and Bran- 
denburg gave a two-hour report on the main issues 
at point between Church and State in East Ger- 
many. 

This meeting was picketed by East German dem- 
onstrators demanding that the synod halt the com- 
ing session. Several of the demonstrators were ad- 
mitted to the assembly room, and one of them was 
allowed to speak from the platform to the dele- 
gates. He asked the synod to give up its proposi- 
tion on Christian Education and cancel its agree- 
ment on the pastoral service to the Armed Forces. 
The synod confirmed its intention of going ahead 
with the agenda as proposed and passed the reso- 
lutions. 

The synod’s statement on nuclear war asked 
for a general ban on war and the abolition of nu- 
clear as well as “conventional weapons.” It urged 
world powers “to stop atom bomb tests once and 
for all,” and continued: “In our divided country 
[we urge] both governments to do their utmost to 
secure the cause of peace and to avoid arming Ger- 
man soldiers with atomic weapons.” 





Erratum 


Due to a printer’s error in our May 12 issue, 
the identification of Dr. Earl A. Loomis and 
Dr. Robert E. Fitch was confused. Dr. Loomis 
directs the program in psychiatry and religion 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City. Dr. Fitch is Dean of the Pacific School of 
Religion in Berkeley, California. Reprints of 
their ariicles are available in limited quantities. 
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The statement also noted that “deep differences 


exist among us in our view of atomic weapons. } 


Some of us are convinced that the production and 
possession of weapons of mass destruction of any 
kind is a sin before God. Others think that in cer- 
tain situations Christians are justified in using such 
weapons for purposes of defence. We remain 
united in the Gospel and are endeavoring to over- 
come these differences of conviction. We pray God 
to lead us through His Word to a united percep- 
tion of what is right and to a united decision.” 
(EPS) 


French Students Issue Statement on Algeria 


A five-point statement regarding the situation in 
Algeria has been drawn up by the National Con- 
gress of the French Student Christian Movement 
and presented to the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches in France. 

The statement asked the churches “if in the pres- 
ent circumstances they should not, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, make clear the special character of 
the war in Algeria; denounce the weakness of the 
government which speeds up the process of decay 
in the French state, especially as a result of the Al- 
gerian problem; draw the conclusion that the char- 
acter of the war and the decay of the state may 
mean that Christian respect for the state could find 
its expression in refusal to obey; proclaim our 
very special solidarity with Christian soldiers called 
to serve in Algeria who would refuse to obey some 
orders of their superiors; indicate concretely to 
church members some limits which in no case 
should be exceeded in military action.” (EPS) 
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